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Paw Prints 


Telltale paw prints in the snow 
Tell us where our fur-friends go. 
Squirrel, fox, and cottontails 


All leave tiny, paw print trails. 


Little bear tracks lead to a tree, 
Just as plainly as can be; 
Foxes’ tracks to swampy hedge, 


Muskrat tracks to river’s edge. 


Paw prints also tell each day 


What small friends have passed that way! 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 
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Ourselves and Others 


Be you to others kind and true 
As you'd have others be to you. 


—New England Primer 


M-ONE-Y 


Have you ever spelled m-o-n-e-y the way 
we have here? Probably not, for that isn’t 
the way your teacher taught you. Yet 
money does have a one in it. 

We know it is true that when one amount is added to one 
amount and then to another and another, a large sum of 
money is the result. Because this is a fact, the Red Cross 
is able each year to raise millions of dollars to carry on its 
many services. When all good citizens give whatever they 
can to the Red Cross, the full amount needed is raised. 
This year the goal is 93 million dollars. 


What can children do? 


When something big is going on, like the raising of money 
for Red Cross, boys and girls naturally want to have a 
share. To be sure, it is felt that the grown-ups in the 
chapters are the ones to do the job of soliciting and of 
giving to the Red Cross. Even so, there are many other 
things in which Junior Red Cross members can have a part. 

First of all, they can learn all about the many kinds of 
services Red Cross gives. Then they can tell their parents 
and others about these services. Above all, they can see 
that a Red Cross sticker is put up in a window at home. 
This sticker will show that another family has contributed 
to the work of the Red Cross. 


Down to earth 


Congratulations to Camp Fire Girls on their 43rd birth- 
day, March 17! Their 1953 national service project carries 
the challenging slogan—‘‘Down to earth to know our land.” 


Our March cover 


The artist Janet Smalley designed the cover for our 
March News. She has shown ways in which Junior Red 
Cross members are serving their organization. Mrs. Smalley 
is one of our favorite NEws artists. She lives in a Phila- 
delphia suburb, where her studio looks out over her beautiful 
garden. Her chief hobbies, besides painting and gardening, 
are her grandchildren and her cat, named “‘Mitty.” 

—Lois S. JOHNSON, editor. 











Denny solves the riddle about his 


sister Monica and the fairies .. . 


T was dusk and almost dark in the 

cottage, and still Denny Cronin’s par- 
ents had not come home. He stirred the 
turf fire till it blazed high, throwing coral 
and gold into the shadows of the kitchen. 
He lighted the candle in the little square 
window. 

Monica danced beside him, watching 


eagerly. ‘Sure, Denny,” she said, “it’s 
not dark yet. Why are you lighting the 
candle?” 


‘‘For Father to see when he rides over the 


A “Sure, Denny,” said Monica, “it’s not dark 
yet. Why are you lighting the candle?” 





hill,’ said Denny, ‘‘and Mother coming 
home from Elly O’Neill’s.”’ 

Home would look cheery to them with 
yellow light shining from the window, 
thought Denny, and besides it would do 
no harm to themselves to have the kitchen 
snug and light. 

Monica skipped to the doorway and stood 
on tiptoe, peeking over the door that went 
halfway up. 

“Come away from the half door!’ said 
Denny, closing the big door over it. 

Monica laughed, her flyaway black curls 
bobbing wildly. ‘I’m looking for Father,”’ 
she said, and opened the big door again. 

The baby woke in her cradle, screaming 
as if the goblins were pinching her. Denny 
went to rock the cradle and hum a lullaby. 


The baby began to be quiet, but suddenly 
Monica’s black head bent over the cradle. 

“T’ll rock the baby,”’ she said, and before 
Denny could answer, the cradle was lunging 
back and forth dizzily. Monica laughed 
and sang a song of her own like the noise 
of a tree full of sparrows. 

Denny grabbed the cradle and slowed it 
down. ‘‘Faith,’’ said Denny, ‘“‘sometimes I 
say to myself that you’re—’”’ He stopped, 
glancing at the darkening open door. 

“That I’m what?”’ Monica sat cross- 
legged in front of the hearth and grinned 
at her brother curiously. 

“Oh, nothing at all,” said Denny, going 
to close the door again. 

It would never do to let Monica know 
what he thought—that she was a change- 
ling, a fairy left in place of his sister when 
she was but a wee child. 

The fairies were known to do such things. 
There were stories galore about babies car- 
ried off by the little people and changelings 
left in their cradles instead, changelings 
who grew up to make all sorts of mischief. 

’*Twas surely what had happened. Where 
else would she get such wild, impulsive 
ways? Why else would she always be 
running about like a will-o’-the-wisp, and 
why else would her black curls bob and 
dance as if always a wind were blowing 
them? 

*°Tis the little people you’re scared of 
when it’s dark!’ Monica’s blue eyes spar- 
kled impishly. “Isn’t that why you keep 
shutting the door?”’ 

“Sh!” said Denny, slowly rocking the 
baby’s cradle. ‘“‘There are things to be 
explained that can’t be explained, but that’s 
not saying there are fairies.” 

Monica darted to the lamb’s box. She 
lifted the cloth that covered him. 

**‘Maa-a-a!”’ said Monica. 
Baa-a-a! Wake up, lamb!’’ 

Then she gave his box a shaking and the 
lamb jumped up and staggered onto the 
floor, bleating. Monica tossed her head 
gaily. She grabbed the lamb and pulled 
him down into her lap, trying to make him 


‘*Maa-a-a! 





play like a puppy. The lamb’s eyes looked 
terrified. 

Surely, thought Denny, an ordinary girl 
would not be acting like this. She must be 
a changeling in Monica’s place. 

“Stop!” he said sternly. ‘“‘You’re scaring 
the lamb.” 

Monica looked up in surprise. 
playing,’’ said she. 


“‘We’re: 


(More on next page) 





A In the darkness Denny could see the white 
lamb, Monica’s light dress, and the white spots 
on Dan, as they flitted up the hill. 




















More about 


an Irish Riddle 


“Put the lamb in the box,”’ said Denny. 
‘‘And leave him alone, and the baby too.” 

Monica hugged the lamb. “Sure, I wish 
Mother would come,”’ she said. ‘‘She’s not 
forever telling me ‘stop’ and ‘don’t’ and 
‘leave them alone.’ ”’ 

It was true indeed. With Mother, Monica 
was busy and content as a little old woman 
with a home of her own to tend, sweeping 
and churning and setting the table. But 
even a fairy couldn’t help loving Mother 
and wanting to please her. 

At the door was a sudden scratching 
sound. Denny jumped, and his heart 
pounded. What tricks might the fairies 
be waiting to play if he opened the door? 

Jumping up and dropping the lamb, 
Monica whisked to the door. “It’s the 
dog,”’ said she. “He wants to come in.” 

‘“‘Don’t—”’ began Denny, but the door 
was already open and into the room rushed 
Dan, a black and white whirlwind romping 
about Monica’s feet. 

Through Monica’s laughter and Dan’s 
barks came a frantic scurrying sound. The 
lamb dashed out the door. 

“Oh!” shrieked Monica. ‘The lamb!” 
and after him she went, Dan at her heels. 

‘Monica, stop!’ Denny ran to the door. 

Outside it was black as the pot on the 
hearth, but he was in time to see the white 
lamb, Monica’s light dress, and the white 
spots on Dan flitting up the hill. 

‘“‘Monica!”’ he shouted as they blended 
into the night. ‘‘Come back! Don’t chase 
the lamb! Monica!’ 

There was not a sound to be heard, and 
darkness was all he could see. The dog! 
thought Denny. He’s a good dog with the 
sheep and a sensible dog, except when 
Monica drives him daft. 

So he gave a fine loud whistle, and then 
another, and out of the night came the dog, 
looking back over his shoulder as if he were 
missing the fun. 
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The dog was so frisky and foolish that 
Denny feared the fairies had cast a spell 
over him. But he set to work making clear 
to the dog that he was to calm himself and 
bring the lamb home. 

The dog trotted off in a businesslike way 
and Denny went back to look after the 
baby. He had to leave the door open for 
the three to come in, and it made him 
uneasy, not knowing whether the fairies 
were out there or not. 

Finally footfalls were outside, and Dan 
was there with the lamb, guiding him softly 
and easily like the fine, smart dog that he 
was. 

Then Denny looked for Monica, suppos- 
ing she’d come with the dog, but she had 
not. 

“Oh, dear!’ said Denny. 
go find her myself.”’ 

But what would he do with the baby 
then? If he left her alone, the fairies might 
steal her, but could he be taking her out in 
the night? The chill and the dampness 
would make her sick surely, such a small 
baby as she. But Monica had to be found. 

“Dan, stay here,” he said finally, and 
showed the dog he was to guard the baby 
and lamb. Denny went out and shut the 
door tight behind him. 

It was silent, cool, and perfectly black 
except for a spattering of stars above and a 
few wisps of fog along the ground. 

Denny walked up the hill, calling his 
sister. It wasn’t long before he heard 
“‘Denny!”’ each time he called ‘“‘Monica!”’ 

But where it was coming from he could 
not tell. It seemed to come now from the 
left, now from the right, now near, now 
far away. Could it be the little people 
answering to confuse him? Or could it be 
Monica joined with the fairies herself? 

*‘Monica!’”’ he called, more fiercely be- 
cause he was frightened. ‘Stop it at once! 
Come back to the house before you fall in 
the dark and get hurt! Monica!’ 

“‘Denny!”’ came the merry answer. 

Denny ran toward the voice, still not 
able to see her. ‘‘Monica, stop teasing!” 


“T’ll have to 


commanded Denny. ‘Stop playing games 
and get home!”’ 

This time there was no answer. Denny 
looked back at the cottage. The window 
shone yellow and safe and warm, and Denny 
knew Dan was on guard inside. Dan did 
what Denny told him to—why wouldn’t 
Monica? Denny shivered and hurried on 
through the wet grass. 

He’d given Dan a job and Dan was doing 
it. He’d told Monica to stop. Suddenly 
he remembered what she said in the kitchen. 
Mother wasn’t always telling her ‘“‘stop’”’ 
and ‘‘don’t.”’ 

Why, Mother gives Monica jobs, thought 
Denny. Mother gives her things to do, 
and I tell her not to do things. Maybe 
that’s why she acts so wild. 

He stood still and cupped his hands. 
‘“Monica!’”’ he called. ‘‘Monica, will you 
come and help?” he called even louder, 
hoping she heard. ‘‘Mother will soon be 
home ... and Father too .. . and there’s 
nothing for them to eat!’’ 

But it seemed no use. There was not a 
sound to be heard. 

He tried again. ‘‘Can you make soup?” 
he shouted, loud as a giant. 

Just as the echo from his shouting died, 
the grass behind a big rock nearby rustled. 
Out walked Monica. 


Monica flitted about the kitchen, put- 
ting onions and herbs and salt in the 
soup. Vv 


“TI can indeed,” she said. She seized his 
hand and was pulling him down the hill 
before he could think. ‘“‘We’ll make the 
loveliest soup ever sipped from a spoon!’’ 
she laughed as they ran. 

“‘Denny,”’ she said when they were back 
in the kitchen, “‘there aren’t any fairies out 
there to fear. I looked all over the hill. 
Then I lay down flat on the grass and 
listened. There wasn’t a sound from under 
the hill.” 

The dog saw Denny was back again, so 
he stretched out between the cradle and 
lamb’s box and dozed. Monica flitted about 
the kitchen, putting onions and herbs and 
salt in the soup. It started smelling good 
so fast it seemed magic. 

Tis a fine night after all, thought Denny, 
glad in his heart that, fairies or not, his 
sister was really his sister. 


THE END 
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MELODIES 


Emerald Isle 


ROM THE Ursuline Convent, Black- 

rock, Cork, in Ireland, comes a new 
kind of correspondence album. On 
every page is an illustrated song. Each 
song is a favorite Irish melody. Three 
of the songs are reprinted here in the 
News for you to sing. 

Included in the album is a letter to 
the Junior Red Cross members of the 
Ursuline Convent at St. Martin’s 
(Brown County), Ohio. It reads: 

We are sending you this album of 


@ “There's a dear little plant that grows 
on our isle. 

‘Twas St. Patrick himself sure that set it. 

And the sun in his labor with pleasure 
did smile, 

And with dew from his eye often wet it.” 


from the 


songs, illustrated and printed by 
our Junior Red Cross members 
here. 

Our ‘‘Link’’ ts a very active one. 
We often give parties to poor chil- 
dren, visit hospitals, and try to 
make others as happy as we can. 
We love the work. 

We hope that you will like our 
album and enjoy its songs. We also 
hope to receive an album from you 
in the near future. 


The songs on these pages are 
from a correspondence 
album made by JRC members 


in Cork, Ireland. 


“With deep affection and recollection 

I often think of those Shandon Bells 
Whose sounds so wild would 

In days of childhood 

Fling round my cradle their magic spell.” 
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fa “Erin! the tear and the smile in thine eyes 
Blend like the rainbow that hangs in thy 
skies! 
Shining through sorrow’s stream, 
sadd’ning through pleasure’s beam 
Thy suns with doubtful gleam weep 
while they rise.” 


IRISH JUNIOR RED CROSS 


OUNDED in 1943, the Irish Junior 

Red Cross now has over 10,000 active 
members. As a part of their in-school 
program, the members may take 
courses in general hygiene, first aid, 
home nursing, water safety and life 
saving. 

Community service activities include 
entertainment and gifts for hospitals 
and children’s institutions. Gifts of 
school supplies, medicines, clothing and 
wool have been sent to schools in 
Austria, Italy, Germany, Poland, and 
Greece. 

Irish JRC members take an active 
part also in school correspondence and 
international art programs. 




























Planning a Junior Red Cross party 
for March 17? Then you’ll find these 
games by Ida M. Pardue are 

fun to play... 


IRISH STEW 


This is for two teams. Give the end player on 
each team a large piece of scratch paper and a 
pencil. At the word GO, the first player writes 
down the name of a stew ingredient. It may be 
any food which might go into a stew. Then the 
word is folded over so it cannot be read, and the 
paper goes to the next player, and so on. 

When everyone has written, team captains check 
the papers, crossing off all duplicate words and 
scoring 1 point for each item left. The team with 
the most points has cooked the biggest stew—and 
wins the game. 


POTATO PULL 


Give each player an 18-inch length of string and 
a potato. Try to choose potatoes all about the 
same size and shape. 

The potatoes are placed against the wall at one 
end of a room. Each player stands back of a 
potato, facing the wall. At the word GO, players 
make loops of their strings and start to pull their 
potatoes, by means of the loops, toward a goal at 
the other end of the room. The loop may be held 
in just one hand. The first player to reach the 
goal wins. 


PASSING THE HAT 


This is a team game with a lot of laughs. Each 
team lines up in a row. Give the first player on 
each team a hat with a brim. A cowboy hat or 
sun hat is fine. 

At the word GO the first player on each side 
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Illustrated by 
William E. Tinker 


tucks a hat brim between chin and chest. The 
next player in line takes the hat the same way— 
between chin and chest. Hands may be used only 
to pick up a dropped hat. The first team to pass a 
hat down the line and back to the original player, 
wins. 


‘TATO TEST 


What’s in a potato? Pass paper and pencils and 
tell players to write as many words as possible, 
using the letters in the word POTATO. The first 
player to write 15 words should call FINISHED, 
and wins the game. Here are 16 words which can 
be made: pot, pat, poop, pap, pop, toot, tat, tap, 
to, too, top, apt, at, a, atop, oat. 

WHOSE HAT 


Pair off couples for refreshments with this 
‘‘Whose Hat” stunt. From a catalog or old maga- 
zines cut out as many different kinds of hats as 
possible. You will need one for each player (dupli- 
cates may be used). Here is a suggested list: 


Uncle Sam’s hat 
a king’s crown 


a fireman’s helmet 
sailor’s hat 


soldier’s overseas cap coolie hat 
drum major’s hat clown hat 
football player’s helmet dunce cap 
baby bonnet cook’s hat 


Robin Hood hat 
aviator’s helmet 


nurse’s cap 


Each girl gets one of the hat cut-outs. Each 
boy gets a slip of paper on which one of these 
people is listed: fireman, sailor, soldier, Uncle Sam, 
king, Chinese coolie, drum major, football player, 
clown, dunce, baby, nurse, aviator, cook, Robin 
Hood. 

Refreshment-table partners find each other by 
matching hat with the person who wears it. 


OLD MAN 
MARABU 


A donkey once said to a painter: 
“With zebra-stripes I'd be much 
quainter; 


A donkey I'll no longer be, 
Then folks won’t make such fun of 


me.” 


But Donkey, when his stripes were dry, 
Sang out a much too happy cry! 


Then Old Man Marabu spoke thus: 


This trick won‘t get you very far— 

You still remain just what you are. 

You see it here as plain as day: 

For zebras don’t sing with a bray!” 











“Though you change colors as you may, 


This long-legged bird 
with his wise fables in 
verse comes from 


C. E. Fischer in Germany. 

















CAN MAN CONTROL 


Some say “yes,”” some say “‘no.” 


This is what Helen Colhoun thinks 


about man-made weather. 


TAH was fighting mad. “You rustled 
my snow clouds,” her ranchers accused 
Nevada. ‘“‘Just so you could ski!’’ they 
added. ‘‘Your seeding of our clouds caused 
a water shortage! And your rain-making 
experiment took 20 inches of snowfall from 
our mountains!”’ 
Nevada laughed, and put on her skis. 
Reno had wanted winter sports. And so, 





“You rustled my snow clouds!” Utah accused 
Nevada. 





ne Weather? 





Nevada laughed, and put on her skis. She 
wanted snow for winter sports. 


thinking no evil, she had had her clouds 
‘“‘seeded”’ right over Mt. Rose, and soon 
down fell the snow. 

And did Nevada believe in man-made 
weather! Everyone there was happy, espe- 
cially the ranchers with their added water 
supply. Happy, that is, until Utah threat- 
ened a lawsuit. ; 

‘“‘Whose clouds are these, anyway?” Ne- 
vada asked. ‘‘They’re right over my state! 
And besides, those clouds come to me first.’’ 

“But,’’ Utah replied, ‘‘the law says, ‘It 
is illegal to divert water,’ and you’ll have 
trouble proving there’s none in my snow.”’ 

The weatherman tried to quiet the argu- 
ment. ‘‘Now, Utah,’ he said, “‘that cloud 
seeding doesn’t amount to so much. People 
seed lots of clouds, and don’t get rain, or 
snow either. It just happened that once to 
snow. And you’ve been 20 inches short on 
rainfall often, and you’ve weathered it. 
Just study your records.” 

Kansas, like Nevada, was also a firm 
believer in weather control. Then along 
came her great flood. 

“Some state’s fancy clouds got away, 
and nearly drowned us,’’ sobbed Kansas. 





“Some state’s fancy clouds got away, and 
nearly drowned us,” sobbed Kansas. 





Illustrations by 
William E. Tinker 


‘‘What started all this cloud seeding any- 
way?” 

“‘Droughts. Water shortages started all 
this,” she was told. 

“Droughts!’ Kansas gasped from the 
depths of her swishing, swirling, flooding 
Missouri River. 

So there it is. The weather just naturally 
doesn’t please everyone. Some want sun- 
shine, some want rain, and for years man 
has tried to do something about it. 

Distinguished scientists modestly claim 
that their first success at rainmaking came 
about by accident. 

It happened that the scientists were 
working one day on a weather-box in the 
General Electric Laboratories in Schenec- 
tady, New York, trying to discover whether 
they could make clouds rain. 

The weather-box they used was made to 
take on sky conditions and was kept at 
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sky temperature. A cloud was supplied 
easily enough by breath being blown into 
the box. 

But, as hard as they tried, the scientists 
could not learn the droplets’ secret. 

They were about to give up, discouraged. 

Then, later, on a hot July day, one 
scientist thought, ‘“‘This box isn’t cold 
enough.”’ He tried dropping a few pellets 
of dry ice into the box on top of the cloud. 
And then things really began to happen! 

The droplets immediately set up a com- 
motion. Ice crystals formed, while droplets 
clung to the crystals and froze. The crystals 
grew bigger as other droplets joined them. 
Finally, the crystals and droplets grew 
heavy enough to fall as rain. 

“Cold temperature—that’s the secret,”’ 
thought the scientist. He could scarcely 
wait to get into an airplane and off into 
the sky himself, to try out his accidental 
discovery and put dry ice into a real cloud. 

His first try was made in November 1946. 
The scientist threw 6 pounds of granulated 
dry ice into a 4-mile stretch of cumulus 
cloud over Massachusetts. 

After he did this, the cloud suddenly 
seemed to shiver. Then it began to writhe 
as if in torment. As they watched, the 
cloud broke up and was suddenly gone! A 
few flakes of snow did fall, although they 
didn’t reach the ground. 

But the scientist didn’t let his disappoint- 
ment make him give up trying. Anyway 
the Air Force thought it might be a good 
idea to be able to clear fogs over airports. 


(More on next page) 





These pictures show the stages in cloud seeding: cumulus cloud in cold weather; dry ice is 
dropped from a plane into the cloud; cloud breaks up; ice crystals and droplets form and 


fall as rain. 
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Weather 


CONTINUED 


And Florida saw that this experiment 
might lead the way to breaking up her 
hurricanes. So Florida wasn’t disappointed 
either when she heard about the clouds 
breaking up and disappearing. 

The next experiment the scientists tried 
was seeding the clouds in the Mohawk 
Valley of New York. This time their cloud 
stood by and snowed. It snowed so hard 
the scientists had a mild kind of scare and 
wondered if they had better leave the 
weather alone after all. 

“It might have snowed anyway,” their 
friends said, meaning to comfort them. 

After a while, a terrible drought came to 
the Hudson River Valley and caused a 
serious water shortage in New York City. 
The city begged for help. The rainmaker 
seeded the clouds from his airplane. . . and 
rain followed. But the general opinion was 

“It would have rained anyway.” 

Later, the scientists tried out cloud- 
seeding over Molokai, a pineapple-raising 
island in Hawaii. It hadn’t rained there 
for months. Clouds seemed to hang over 
the island, but moved off without raining a 
drop. Dust, inches deep, lay at the roots 
of the pale thirsty pineapples. And how 
the scientists wanted to help! 

And they did, for shortly after they had 
dumped 100 pounds of dry ice into the 
cloud above the island, nearly 4 inches of 
rain fell on Molokai Island. 

Still, even with a 4-inch rainfall, people 
complained. ‘‘They just triggered that 
cloud into action, that’s all. If they’d left 
it alone, it might have rained anyway.” 

But in spite of such talk, the dry states 
went wild with enthusiasm, and appealed to 
the United States government for help. 

The next experiment was tried out in the 
driest part of New Mexico in the Rio Grande 
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Valley near Albuquerque. By this time, 
scientists had discovered that silver iodide, 
when heated to a high temperature, gave 
off fumes full of crystals that attracted the 
droplets. 

The whole dry Southwest was interested 
in this new experiment. Crowds gathered 
as the scientists started feeding the silver 
iodide into the burner at sunrise in the 
path of a 10-mile wind to lift the fumes into 
the skies. 

Everyone cheered when at 10:30 a.m. a 
huge lightning-filled cloud swung over the 
edge of the Monzano Mountains. The 
scientists say it rose to a height of 37,000 
feet. Then came the deluge. Rain fell 
over most of the state. 





Rain fell over most of New Mexico after the 
seeding experiment. But then it might have 
rained anyway! 


The U. S. Weather Bureau explains that 
it does sometimes rain like that in New 
Mexico. The weather forecaster had even 
predicted rain for that day! So there it 
was again! It might have rained anyway! 
Some believed the experiment had worked, 
and some didn’t. 

But, in spite of all that was said, silver 
iodide became the “hero of the hour.” 
‘‘Rainmakers”’ appeared by the dozens and 
operated commercially while the Weather 
Bureau looked on in grave concern. 

‘*Millions of dollars,’’ the Weather Bureau 
says, ‘““‘have been paid to professional ‘rain- 
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makers’ . not only by farmers and 
ranchers but by large power companies, 
and even agencies of federal and local gov- 
ernments. Regulatory legislation has been 
enacted in several states, and numerous 
bills were introduced into Congress.” 

‘Regulatory legislation’’—those lawsuits! 
With those in mind, and remembering that 
cloud the dry ice had caused to disappear 
back in 1946, they thought it wise to try 
next to do away with harmful storms. 
They tried, and this time Oregon was 
pleased! 





Oregon was pleased when her pear crop was 
saved from hailstorms. 


For 38 years, hailstorms in Oregon had 
been destroying fully half of her valuable 
fruit crops. Then two ex-Navy fliers came 
along with an invention of their own. “‘Ele- 
ment X”’ they called it, and they guaranteed 
it would keep Oregon’s hailstorms away. 

The farmers of the Rogue River Valley 
decided to let them try it. Everyone else 
laughed. 

‘What! Spend $15,000 to keep off a 
hailstorm! Ha! Ha!” 

But they didn’t laugh after that anxious 
day, September 8, 1949, when a murderous 
black cloud arose, and hailstones fell 2 
inches deep on the countryside nearby, 
tearing down trees and ruining crops. 

The Valley farmers were anxious as they 
watched their big crop of pears. But the 
fliers, with their Element X, were busy 


over Rogue River Valley. Not one hailstone 
fell on the Rogue River Valley that day, 
and the crops were spared. 

“Oh, it just happened that way,” said 
the doubters. ‘There were few hailstorms 
this summer, anyway.”’ And the doubters 
were many, including many scientists. 





Cuba said: “I'll make my artificial rain pink 
just so you'll know | did it.” 


“Oh, those doubters!’ said Cuba. ‘“‘Here- 
after I shall make my artificial rain pink 
just so you shall know that I did it.” 

And Japan claims that her rain will be 
green! 





And Japan claims that her rain will be green! 


Now, I ask you. If you were caught out 
in rain and dyed green to your skin, would 
you be a doubter? Or would it convince 
you that man can really control the 
weather? Up to a point, that is. 

THE END 
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A GERMANY — Two little girls put their 
heads together to figure out the exciting 
contents of their gift box from America. 





A RHINELAND—Happy smiles wreathe the faces 
of these German school girls as they receive gift 
boxes sent by JRC members in the United States. 
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A SAMOA—While the others wait their turn, Gov- A LEBANON—These boys received first aid kits 
ernor Phelps gives a gift box from the AJRC to a from the AJRC. One of the kits is displayed by the 
little girl from St. Theresa’s School, Leone, Tutuila. boy in front. 
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of YOU 


Your gifts, sent through the AJRC 
National Children’s Fund bring joy 


to children in many countries .. . 





ALFRED ENGLAENDER 


A GERMANY—Maria looks on as her two 
friends, Karl and Johannes, open their gift 
boxes from America. 


A EL SALVADOR—Dr. Vital N. Osegueda, director 
general of the Salvadorean Red Cross, distributes a 
first aid kit and gift boxes from the AJRC to boys of 
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A INDONESIA—Even the tiniest receive gift 
boxes sent from American juniors to pa- 
tients of Gandjaran Hospital at Jogjaharta. 
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BLACK BULL 


A story of how two pioneer children 
outwit a stranger, is told and illus- 


trated by Ellis Credle. 


IGHT AFTER breakfast Ma Cullifer set 

out for her neighbor’s house. She 
strode barefoot along the cart-track road. 
Her stout rawhide shoes hung around her 
neck by their laces. No need to ruin good 
shoes in this muddy track, Ma figured. 

Goodness only knew when she’d get 
another pair. These had been made after 
the wolves brought down old piedy-cow. 
They’d been able to save the hide and that 
was about all. If she had to buy leather 
to make another pair, there was no telling 
when she’d get them. Seemed like there 
wasn’t any money any more—and their 
taxes not yet paid! 

The thought of taxes made Ma think of 
her children she’d left at home by them- 
selves. And she’d forgotten to warn them 
against the tax-collector, too. 

Since the royal governor had started to 
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build that fine governor’s mansion in New 
Bern the tax-collector had been a curse. It 
was more and more money from the poor 
settlers all the time. 

If they didn’t have money, then they 
must give what they had. Why, only last 
month the collector had taken Minnie 
Johnson’s best homespun dress that was 
dyed such a pretty yellow with sassafras 
blossoms. 

But that wasn’t as bad as seizing a man’s 
horse as they had Sol Hutton’s. Why, folks 
couldn’t plow and plant their corn and 
beans and such—they couldn’t make a 
living without a horse. 

Ma stopped short in the road. Best go 
back, she thought, and tell the young ones 
to drive the stock back into the woods. 
What would they do for milk and butter if 
old Flossie-cow was seized? 





And they’d be ruined completely without 
the black bull. When folks didn’t have a 
horse or a mule, a bull did well enough. 
He pulled the plough, hauled logs out of 
the fields as they were cut down for clearing, 
and dragged corn to the mill on the wooden 
sled. Oh, he was slow but he was sure—a 
good and true friend. 

For a minute Ma considered going back 
to warn Bessie and Joe. Then she looked 
down upon the basket of curing herbs on 
her arm. But no, Mistress Mason’s smallest 
child was sick. Suppose he took a turn 
for the worse while she went back home. 

No, she’d go on, she decided. Bess and 
Joe had heard enough talk of the tax- 
collector, goodness knew. And they were 
bright children. Like as not they’d have 
the wit to get the beasts back into the 
woods if a strange man appeared. 

Back at the 2-room cabin and lean-to, 
Bessie, aged 12, and Joe, who was 2 years 
younger, hurried through the tasks Ma 
had set them before she left. 


If they got through early, she had prom- 
ised them, they might play under the 
cypress tree that grew in the fields on the 
edge of the woods. There was a vine that 
looped far up among the towering branches, 
and with a running leap they could grasp it 
and fly into the air, far out over the corn- 
field. . 

Bess churned the butter and paddled it 
into a round yellow ball, while Joe hoed 
the weeds from the onions. Then they cut 
some turnip greens for dinner, pulled some 
corn, and gathered some butterbeans. 

While they were preparing the vegetables 
for the pot, a man rode up on a handsome 
white horse. Bess and Joe were so im- 
pressed with his fine flaring coat, polished 
boots, his cocked hat, and fancy vest that 
they hardly had presence of mind. to bob 
and curtsy when he spoke to them. 

The man dismounted, tied his horse to 
the limb of the mulberry tree, and inquired 
where their parents were. 

‘“‘Pa’s gone turkey-hunting and Ma’s at 


After a hearty meal, the man said to the children, “If you’ve 


any money in the house, you'd better let me have it.” 
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SURPRISE FOR BLACK BULL 


CONTINUED 


Mistress Mason’s house tending her sick 
baby,” Bess informed him. 

‘‘Well now, it’s too bad they’re not here, 
for I was hoping they might have a bite to 
eat to offer a weary traveler,’ the stranger 
said. 

“Dinner will soon be done if you’ve a 
mind to wait for it,’’ Bess offered. 

She knew that Ma would want her to offer 
hospitality to any who came along the 
road. There were few inns in this wild 
country and the-homes were many miles 
apart. 

The stranger thanked her, drank a gourd 
full of fresh water that Joe brought from 
the well, then sat down on the porch to 
smoke his pipe while he waited for dinner. 
Joe, awed by the newcomer, sat down on 
the edge of the porch, but could not think 
of anything to say. 

At last the stranger spoke. ‘‘That’s a 
fine looking cow you have out there at the 
barn. Is she yours?” 

““Yes, she’s ours and her name is Flossie. 
We’ve got a black bull too. There he is 
out under the tree. We’ve got some hogs, 
two hogs, nice and fat. We’re pretty well 
off, I reckon.”’ Joe wanted to impress the 
stranger with their importance. 

‘“‘Got lots of money on hand?” the man 
inquired. 

‘Well, no sir. Pa says there’s no money 
circulating. Only sometimes some Spanish 
gold pieces and now and then some English 
silver, but we don’t ever see any of that. 
We’ve got plenty without money. Bess 
has a new homespun dress in the press, 
dyed with indigo, and I’ve got a buckskin 
shirt trimmed with squirrel skins. Maybe 
come winter we’ll have some shoes—maybe 
some boots like yours,’”’ Joe boasted a little. 

“Uh-huh! Well, you are well fixed.” 
The stranger nodded with satisfaction. 


Inside the cabin, Bess was bustling about. 
She laid the trencher table with wooden 
plates and a spoon for each. 
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As soon as the food was done, Bess 
poured buttermilk from the churn into the 
earthenware pitcher. Then she called out 
that dinner was ready. 

The gentleman sat down, took a neat 
little case from his pocket that contained a 
folding knife and fork, opened them, and 
ate in a manner so elegant that the children 
were more impressed with him than ever. 


After a hearty meal he sat back from the 
table and said, ‘I’m sorry your father is 
away, children. I’m the tax-collector and I 
must take what is owed. Your father is 
behind with his payments. If you’ve any 
money in the house, you’d better let me 
have it.” 

Bess and Joe were speechless. Well they 
knew about the tax-collector. But they 
had pictured him as some sort of a monster, 
not as a rich and handsome gentleman. 

*‘We’ve no money, sir,’’ Bess stammered 
at last. 

“Then I’ll have to take the cow.” 

“Oh, sir, we couldn’t get along without 
the cow. We’d have no milk or butter!” 

“Oh well then, the black bull will do. 
Fetch him from the barn,’’ the man said. 

Bess and Joe looked at each other. Both 
understood what the black bull meant to 
them. If only they had suspected that the 
stranger was the tax-collector, they might 
have got all their stock hidden back in the 
deep woods. Bess began to think quickly. 


“If the bull must go, he’d better have a 
good meal beforehand,” she said. ‘And, 
sir, I wouldn’t like for you to leave without 
a snack to take along. If you’ll wait on 
the porch I’ll fix you some ham and corn- 
pone, and Joe can run out to the barn and 
feed the animals.”’ 


The collector looked distrustful. He 
would go with Joe to the barn, he said. 
Bess hurried about getting the food ready 
for the animals while Joe and the collector 
waited on the porch. 

‘“‘Here’s the swill for the hogs.’’ Bess 
handed Joe the wooden bucket. Gathering 
up an armful of shucks from the corn that 








Hardly had the hogs disap- 
peared than the bull let out a 
roar, crashed through the fence, 


and tore off to the woods. - 


had been cooked that day, she thrust them 
into a basket. 

“Be sure to give these to the black bull 
and some to the cow,” she admonished Joe. 

Joe and the collector walked out to the 
barn. First Joe poured out the swill into 
the hog-trough, then hurried to the barn and 
emptied the basket of shucks for the cattle. 

They were on their way back to the house 
when a strange and frightful racket broke 
out in the hog-pen. Joe and the collector 
looked back. 

The two hogs were jumping about like 
crazy things, squealing frantically. One 
after the other they leaped the fence and 
ran madly toward the woods. 

Hardly had they disappeared than the 
bull let out a roar, crashed through the 
fence, threw up his tail, and tore off to the 
woods. After him ran the cow, mooing 
insanely. 

While Joe and the collector stood staring, 
the collector’s horse began to act up like 
the others. Rearing and plunging, he pulled 
away from the mulberry limb and galloped 
off down the road. 

‘Whoa there, whoa!’”’ With a yell, the 
collector ran after his horse. It would never 
do to be left afoot in this trackless wilder- 





ness, and New Bern all of 50 miles away! 
It was the last the children saw of him. 

In the late afternoon Ma returned. The 
first thing she saw were the hoofprints of 
the horse under the mulberry tree. The 
children were sitting, giggling, on the porch. 


*‘Who’s been here?” Ma cried out. 

“The tax-collector!’”’ replied Bess and Joe 
in one breath. 

“But he didn’t get anything!’ Joe cried 
hastily. ‘‘No, not a thing! First he said 
he would take the cow and then he said he 
would take the bull, but Bess took care of 
him, all right. He went off a-running!”’ 

“I’m sorry, Ma, but we haven’t any 
more red peppers,”’ said Bess soberly. “I 
put half of them in the hog’s bucket and 
the other half in with the shucks for the 
cattle. It must have burnt them up. They 
broke down the fences and went running 
off to the woods!”’ 

‘But the collector —’’ gasped Ma. “He 
went off without taking anything?’’ 

“His horse ran off,” giggled Bess. “I 
put a pine burr under his tail. And the 
collector took off after him.” 

“Young ones!’ exclaimed Ma, sinking 
into a chair, “‘you’ve saved us, sure enough. 
I couldn’t have done as well myself!’’ 
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A THROUGH FLOWERS — Two juniors in Moose- 
heart, Ill., add the last blossoms to a group of gera- 
niums in the shape of the red cross. Each blossom 
represents a donation to the Red Cross—a unique 
way of keeping track of funds raised. 


Telling the story of 
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THROUGH PUPPETS— 
John Houck and Louis El- 
liott put on a puppet 
show for Junior Red 
Cross at Lakeside School, 
Pittsburg, Kans. > 


PHOTO BY BRUCE DAILEY 


THROUGH TV — JRC 
members from Fair Ave- 
nue School, North Holly- 
wood, Calif., were fea- 
tured with their posters 
and hospital favors on a 
Los Angeles television 
show. > 


THROUGH ASSEMBLY—Pu- 
pils at Crosby-Garfield 
School, Raleigh, N. C., put 
on a program telling how 
JRC serves the community 
through the school. 
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There was once a little brown crock. 
It lay on a heap of rubbish behind a 
house from which the people had moved 
away. 

All around it and over and under 
it were bottles and pieces of metal, 
bits of wood and old cans, cardboard 
boxes and a broken chair, and some 


scraps of blanket. 


The little brown crock didn’t like it there 
among all those useless odds and ends. 
Nobody came to the house to live. The 
sun beat down on the little crock and the 
rains washed over it. The crock wondered 
how long it would stay there and what 
would happen to it. 

Then one day a little boy—his name was 
Tommy—happened by. Something in the 
rubbish heap caught his eye and he began 
searching through it. He dug among the 
boxes and bottles and cans and all at once 
he found the little brown crock. 

“Why,” he cried happily, “‘it’s a little 
brown crock! And it even has a lid! And 
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The Little 


Brown 


there’s nothing the matter with it—not a 
nick or a crack or anything! I’ll take it 
home to Mother as a present.”’ 

He carried it very carefully. On the way 
he met old Mr. Schneider hobbling along 
with his cane. 

“Good morning, Tom, and a fine morning 
it is. What’s that you have there?” he 
asked. 

“It’s a little brown crock,’”’ Tommy said 
proudly. ‘“‘Hasn’t it a nice shape? And it 
has a lid. I found it.”’ 
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Crock 


Story by 
Adele and Cateau de Leeuw 


Illustrations by 
George Wilde 


“A fine shape indeed,” said old Mr. 
Schneider, coming closer. “I could use a 
little brown crock like that, with a lid, to 
put down my sauerkraut. I'l] buy it from 
you. How much do you want for it?” 

But Tommy shook his head. “I don’t 
want to sell it,” he said. ‘I’m taking it 
to my mother for a present.” 

“Well, if you change your mind,”’ said 
Mr. Schneider, very disappointed, “let me 
know. I don’t think I ever saw a nicer 

(More on next page) 


“Why, Thomas, what's that you have?” 
asked Mrs. Weeks. And she looked 
down at him through her glasses. 
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LITTLE BROWN CROCK 


CONTINUED 


little brown crock. Just right for my 
sauerkraut.” 

Farther on Tommy passed Mrs. Merry- 
weather, working in her garden. She looked 
up at him as he paused at the fence, and 
pushed back her hair and waved her trowel 
at him. 

“Hello there, Tommy my boy,” she 
called. ‘“‘Isn’t this a beautiful day? Perfect 
for gardening. What’s that you have in 
your hand?” 

“It’s a little brown crock,’’ Tommy said 
proudly, holding it up for her to see. ‘“‘And 
it has a lid and everything. I found it.” 

Mrs. Merryweather came close to the 
fence. ‘“‘Why, Tommy, it’s a darling little 
crock. I could use it—without the lid, of 
course—to pot my begonias. It’s just what 
I need. How much will you sell it for?” 

But Tommy shook his head. “I don’t 
want to sell it,” he said. “I’m taking it 
home to Mother as a present.”’ 

“Well,” said Mrs. Merryweather, going 
back to her digging, “if you find another 
one like it be sure to let me know. It would 
be just right for my begonias.”’ 

So Tommy went on a little way and met 
Mrs. Weeks. She was tall and thin and 
she wore a queer hat, but she was very kind. 

“Why, Thomas!” she said in her crisp 
voice. ‘“‘What’s that you have?’”’ And she 
looked down at him through her glasses. 

“It’s a little brown crock,”’ said Tommy 
proudly, holding it up for her to see. “And 
it has a lid. I found it.”’ 

*‘Perfect!’’ said Mrs. Weeks in her starched 
voice. ‘‘Perfect for my baked beans. I 
always have baked beans on Saturday 
night, and I need just such a little crock — 
with a lid—to bake them in. It’s exactly 
the right size for me, since I live all alone. 
I will buy it from you.”’ 

“But I don’t want to sell it!’ Tommy 
said seriously. ‘I’m going to take it home 
to my mother for a present.” 


*‘Nonsense,”’ said Mrs. Weeks. “I will 
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pay you for it, and you can buy your 
mother a much nicer present.”’ 

““No,”’ said Tommy, clutching the little 
brown crock to him, ‘I’m sorry, Mrs. 


Weeks. But I don’t want to buy her an- 
other present. I want to take her this as 
a present.” 


‘‘Well,’”’ said Mrs. Weeks, and he could 
see that she was almost cross, “you have 
strange notions, Thomas. If you change 
your mind, let me know. I do want a little 
brown crock for my beans.” 

Tommy hurried home, carrying the little 
brown crock more carefully than ever. It 
seemed that everyone wanted it, but no 
one could want it as much as he did, because 
he had found it and it was to be a present 


to his mother. 
His mother was in the kitchen getting 


dinner. 

‘“‘Why, hello there, Tommy dear,’’ she 
said. ‘‘You’re just in time. Where have 
you been and what’s that you have in 
your hands?” 

“It’s a little brown crock,” Tommy said 
proudly, holding it out to her, his eyes 
shining. “It hasn’t a crack or a nick or 
anything, and it has a nice shape, and it 
has a lid. I found it. And it’s a present 
to you.”’ 

His mother held the crock up and turned 
it around and around and admired it. Then 
she bent down and hugged Tommy and 
kissed him. 

“It’s the loveliest present in the world,” 
she cried. “It’s just exactly what we need. 
Do you know what I’m going to do with 
it?”’ 

‘‘What?’’ Tommy asked eagerly. 

‘Tomorrow morning I’m going to bake a 
batch of cookies and put them in the little 
brown crock. I'll set it on the shelf and 
always keep it filled, so that you and I can 
have cookies whenever we want!”’ 

And Tommy knew that he had been 
hoping she would say just that, ever since 
he had found the little brown crock to 
bring home to her as a _ present. 


THE END 
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School make cookies for the hospital. 


A Third graders at Portage (Mich.) Township 





LITTLE FOLKS PAGE 


We like to multiply 


and divide 


We are third graders in the Portage 
Township School, Portage, Michigan. 

We like to work in Junior Red Cross. 
To earn money last year, we sold pen- 
cils with our school name on them. 

With the money we earned we 
bought the largest cookie jar we could 
find. Our teacher and our mothers 
helped us make cookies to fill the jar. 


Then we gave the filled cookie jar 


to the patients on a ward at Percy Jones 
Hospital. 

The third graders kept the cookie 
jar filled with cookies all through the 
year. 

The motto of our class is: “The only 
way on earth to multiply happiness is 
to divide it.” 

That's why we say we like to multi- 


ply and divide! 
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Words and Music by 
Beth Milliken Joerger 


Lend whenyoucan a help-ing hand, Be the first to show 
Be kind a-like to youngandold , To those bowed with grief 


Friend-li-ness to ever-y one, Smil-ing as you go; 
Words you say with lov-ing thought, Bring a sweet re-lief; 
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For ever-y bod-y loves a smile, Kind words gent-ly spo-ken, 
In ever-y way be kind and true, Then the world seems brighter, 
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And work of lov-ing hands may ike a shin-ing to-ken 
Re-mem-ber good deeds done eac Make the heart feel light-er__-~- 
Se rensecraprencervenretpens peor greener 





